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a vestige of real power, they continue to influence the channels
through which the real power is exercised. What is called
local self-government, is a relic either of feudalism or of the
popular franchises which the middle ages established as checks
on feudalism. The forms of English administration are derived
from the time when the administrators were of necessity either
members of the feudal aristocracy, or representatives of local
popular privileges. To this day, the command of the militia,
the local administration of justice, the management of high-
ways, the police of towns, the relief of the poor, and even the
primary education of the people, are all primarily in the hands
either of landowners or of vestries and municipal boards. It
may almost be said that there is no class of professional admi-
nistrators, for the bar is something very much wider than a
training school for judges.

It is not part of our plan to discuss the relative merits of
these systems. It will suffice to say, that as the English system
is the product of a very peculiar history, so it is not possible
consciously to re-produce it, be its merits what they may. The
attempt has been made, and is a conspicuous failure. The
whole apparatus of English feudalism, with its great landlords,
its justices of the peace, its municipal and parochial systems,
was imported bodily into Ireland centuries ago. Every one
knows how it has flourished there.

In short, it would seem that institutions which are made for a
people, and do not grow out of the natural progress of the people,
must needs assume a bureaucratic form. And this will be more
especially the case when the institutions are made for a de-
pendency in an inferior stage of civilisation, by a governing
nation in a higher one. Nothing could hinder the English
Government in India from being bureaucratic; the abolition of
peasant proprietary certainly would not, any more than the
maintenance of that institution would make the Government
more bureaucratic than it is.

As we have already suggested, the history of the cases im
which peasant proprietary is associated with bureaucracy, as
well as the cases in which it is not, both alike go to prove that
the connexion, where it exists, is not a relation of cause and
effect. But there is another aspect of the political tendency
of peasant proprietary, in which it has been the subject of
much hostile criticism. It is said that even where it is not
associated with despotic and bureaucratic Governments (and of
course still more where it is), it tends to produce an equality of